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Among the several points of interest in these two tables
are the figures in Table HE which show the great reduction
not only in student numbers but also in institutes during
the war. During their invasion of Russia the Germans
destroyed 334 institutes of higher education. As soon as
the Russians recovered their occupied territories, these
institutes were rebuilt and restaffed. During 1943-44, for
instance, 128 institutes of higher education were restored in
liberated districts. Universities in undamaged parts -of
Russia * adopted * universities in liberated areas. In some
faculties students were directed to remain in universities
and not to enlist, and attendance at a university was lauded
as a * noble task.*1

The Soviet Government is not yet satisfied that facilities
for higher education are adequate, and the present five-year
plan (1946-1950), now in course of official approval,
envisages a great expansion. In 1945 fifty-one thousand
students graduated. The plan provides for 149,000 to
graduate in 1950. In 1945 there were 560,000 students in
attendance. The plan provides for 670,000 in 1950. And
even this, according to J. I. Agroskin, vice-chairman of the
Committee for Higher Education, will not be enough.2

Reliable statistics are notoriously hard to get in the Soviet
Union, and it is probably one effect of Kaftanov's great
ability that a handbook is published of institutes of higher
education.3 The 1945-46 edition has 183 pages. It lists
some 720 institutes in 226 towns and cities. A few parti-
culars from this handbook are given in Appendix 6.

Conditions of Entry

Students are admitted to institutes of higher education
between the ages of 17 and 35. From the time of the
revolution to about 1930, preference was given to the
children of workers and peasants and there was a great
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8 Handbook for Entry to Institutes of Higher Education in the U.S.S^
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